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prived of the privilege of doing her part in making and keeping the human 
race free from the menace of tyranny. Above and beyond all, God forbid 
that poltroonery in the guise of pacifism shall now or ever emerge from 
the cradle of liberty ! And this be the battle-cry, the battle-cry of America ! 

Trumpeter, sound for the splendor of God! 

Sound the music whose name is Law, 
Whose service is perfect freedom still, 

The order august that rules the stars! 
Bid the anarchs of night withdraw, 

Too long the destroyers have worked their will, 
Sound for the last, the last of the wars! 

When truth was truth and love was love 
With a hell beneath and a heaven above, 

Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us, 
On to the City of God! 

— Editor.] 

ABOUT LINCOLN 

Sib, — My suggestions as to the " Problems of a Peace League " pub- 
lished in your March number seem to have developed into a collateral issue 
as to whether or not Abraham Lincoln was an idealist, and, " in the begin- 
ning of his career," an abolitionist. 

Although I was looking for enlightenment on the current theme of a 
Peace Tribunal, it may not be without profit, as it is never without interest, 
to consider any question concerning the Great Emancipator. 

The majority of people, especially those of the younger generation, 
would probably say, at once, that Lincoln was an undoubted abolitionist 
from the time of his entrance into politics until the slave was free. It is, 
I think, the general impression; and quite naturally so, because of his 
issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation, and because his first national 
prominence came from his debate with Stephen A. Douglas upon the 
slavery question. While that debate was, in a general sense, upon the ques- 
tion of slavery, it was in a more specific sense upon the extension of slavery. 
The question of its abolishment in the States in which it then existed did not 
arise in the discussion, for Lincoln himself did not advocate it, and Douglas 
did not find it necessary to oppose it. The several questions arising as to 
its extension, or, if you choose to put it conversely, its restriction, were the 
only ones discussed. 

At different times in Mr. Lincoln's career he suggested gradual eman- 
cipation, with compensation, and, when he was a member of the Thirtieth 
Congress, introduced a bill for that purpose, applicable to the District of 
Columbia, one section of which provided for the extension of the Fugitive 
Slave Law so as to cover said District, which, through some oversight, had 
not been included in the original law. It was the recollection of this fact 
that caused Wendell Phillips, the greatest of the anti-slavery orators, on 
hearing of the nomination of Lincoln for the Presidency, to refer to him as 
the " Slave hound of Illinois." 

Allen Thorndike Rice, former editor of The North American Review, 
in his introduction to the book which he compiled of "Reminiscences of 
Lincoln" (by distinguished and intimate contemporaries), says (page 44) : 
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" He was elected to save the Union, not to destroy slavery : and he did not 
aid, directly or indirectly, the movement to abolish slavery, until the voice 
of the people was heard demanding it that the Union might be saved." " He 
did not free the negro for the sake of the slave, but for the sake of the 
Union. It is an error to class him with the noble band of abolitionists to 
whom neither Church nor State was sacred when it sheltered slavery. He 
signed the Proclamation of Emancipation solely because it had become im- 
possible to restore the Union with slavery; " and (page 53) : " What eager 
idealists therefore decried in Lincoln," etc., etc., — showing that they were 
not considered to be in the same class. 

In the same volume (page 406) Hugh McCullough, Secretary of the 
Treasury at the time of Lincoln's death, analyzes his position on the slavery 
question as follows : " Mr. Lincoln, although a hater of slavery, was not an 
abolitionist. He had a profound reverence for the Constitution upon 
which the Union was founded, which recognized slavery as a local institu- 
tion, but he was firm and unyielding in his opposition to its extension." 

And James C. Willing, who was, in Lincoln's day, editor of the National 
Intelligencer at Washington, later Professor of Belles Lettres at Princeton, 
and still later President of the University of Columbia at Washington, in 
the same volume, edited and published by Mr. Rice, elaborately reviews 
Lincoln's record on the slavery question, and reaches the conclusion that 
Lincoln did not become an abolitionist until just about the time of the 
issuance of his Proclamation; citing in proof of it speeches, letters, and 
various memoranda made by members of his Cabinet. 

But let us call Lincoln himself as a witness upon the subject. In his 
celebrated Cooper Institute speech, made before his nomination, he said : 

Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it alone where It Is, 
because that much Is due to the necessity arising from its actual presence in 
the nation. 

In his First Inaugural address, he said : 

I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to 
do so, and / have no inclination to do so. 

He canceled the emancipation proclamations (of a local character) 
issued by Generals Fremont and Hunter. 

He withstood for eighteen months the appeals of delegations from 
various bodies and localities urging emancipation. 

March 10, 1862, he told representatives of the Border States that, as 
long as he remained President, they had nothing to fear for their peculiar 
institution " either by direct action of the Government, or by indirect action, 
as, through the emancipation of slaves in the District of Columbia, or the 
confiscation of Southern property" in slaves. 

August 22, 1862, just a month before the issuance of the Proclamation, 
he answered the insistent Greeley in a letter defining his position, saying 
among other things: 

What I do about slavery and the colored race I do because it helps to save 
the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union. 

Altogether I think there is evidence, quite respectable in character and 
amount, in support of my assertion in your April number that " In the begin- 
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ning of his career he was not for the abolition, but opposed to the extension, 
of slavery." 

This does not detract, I think, from the credit that should be given him 
for his final position, which was deliberately chosen and deeply sincere. 
Whatever the motive or opinion which caused his reluctance and delay, the 
double effect of his action was that he not only saved the Union but the 
slave; and immortal fame is his reward. 

C. W. Dustin. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

[Our correspondent, whose interesting citations we are happy to print, 
seems to us to be quibbling. We never said or implied that Lincoln's views 
on the problem of abolition underwent no development. Of course they did. 
Nor have we at any time said that Lincoln was an " eager idealist." We 
merely said he was an "idealist" — an unqualified assertion which we per- 
ceive uo occasion to withdraw. — Editob.] 

THE HONEY AND THE BEE 

Sib, — In The Nobth American Review for February, in the article 
"The Case of Hiram Johnson: Guilty," by Alfred Holman, appear two 
statements concerning the Sacramento Bee and myself, as its publisher, in 
connection with what the author terms " the campaign attitude of Governor 
Johnson's subsidized papers." 

The first is that " The Bee supported President Wilson and Governor 
Johnson with equal ardor." The second is that I, as President of the State 
Reclamation Board, receive a per diem of twenty dollars. The inference 
sought to be conveyed is that the emoluments of the office are large; that 
because of that fact the Bee is guided in its editorial policy by Governor 
Johnson; and that its alleged advocacy of Wilson furnishes proof of John- 
son's alleged betrayal of Hughes. 

The first statement referred to is untrue. The second is one of those 
vicious half-truths less forgivable than a deliberate untruth. 

The Sacramento Bee did not support Wilson, either with ardor or at all. 
It strongly disapproved of a number of his policies and actions. It was 
sincerely desirous, as an independent and progressive newspaper, of finding 
some justification for the support of Mr. Hughes. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Hughes offered neither justification nor excuse for such a course. The Bee 
then contented itself with freely criticizing both nominees. Its editorial 
published a week before the election (October 30th), criticising the Presi- 
dent for his policy in connection with national preparedness (copy enclosed), 
furnishes sufficient disproof of the statement made in the Holman article. 
Governor Johnson felt it his duty to support Hughes; the Bee saw its 
own duty otherwise, but declined to support Wilson. 

As to the second statement in the article: The Publisher of the Bee has 
acted for five years past as the President of the State Reclamation Board, 
to which position he was named by Governor Johnson. There is a per 
diem of twenty dollars allowed members of the Board, but it is only for 
regular Board meetings, and may not exceed one thousand dollars in any 
year. The amount received by me last year was $500. The position, while 
a very responsible one (the Board has charge of the State's portion of the 
Sacramento River flood control project calling for an ultimate expenditure 



